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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTIOB : 


THREE DOLLARS A YEAR—ONE DOL- 
LAR FOR THREE MONTHS. 


cms {8 ADVANCE. ° 


FRENCH LANGUAGE. 
L. ARTIGUENAVE has the honor of informing 
J o his fionte oot the » that he will begin, in 
next, two different C! viz. 
i Geninains from 7-o’clock in the evelling, on 
Tuesday, Thureday and Saturday ;—and for a younger 
Claes, from 6 o'clock in the evening, on Monday, 
Wednesday epd Friday. : 

“Mr. A. aleo begeleave to inform the inhabitant: of 
the neigh towns, that he gives lessons at the 
echoole of Mr. Charles W. Greene, and Mr. Knapp, 

Jamaica Plain, on the mornings of Tuesday and Sat- 

urdey of each week ; and that he has a private Class 
at Mr. Isaac Davies, Roxbury, near Mr. Knepp’s 


“school, where he will receive echolare. 


He continues, as usual, his private lessons of Decla- 
mation and ion, and hie translations from the 
French, ltalian, Spanish and Portuguese Languages, 
at his Room, No. 4, Merchant's Hall. 

For information concerning him, he has the honor.to 
refer to the following gentlemen :— 





Hon. U. G. Otis, A Townsend, Eeq. 

G. Blake, Eeq. H. Codman, : 

D. Davie, Esq. B. P. Tilden, ‘Esq. 

G. Sullivan, i C. P. Curtis, Esq. 

W. Foster, Esq. P. P. F. Degraud, Eeq. 

piaghet ees C. Dexter, Keq. a 
. We . Be Ag 

Te Wee ARTICULAR NOTICE. . 


Mr. ARTIGUENAVE proposes to give a Sceance of 
French Readings and Dramatic Declamations, on the 
28th of this nonth ; and he will commence his I.ec- 
tures by subscription. on the 15th of October. 

Aug. 23. 








VEGETABLE DYE, Xc. 


ECEIVED by the Mount Vernon from Liverpool, 
and for sale at the MUSIC SALOON, &c. No. 
34, Market-street, up stairs, a latge supply of 
VINCENT’S GOWLAND’S LOTION, 
For clearing the skin from eruptions, pimples, freckles, 
&c. from whatever cause arising, and rendering it 
beautifully whife and try 
ATKINSON’S VEGETABLE DYE, 
For changing Red ot Grey Hair to a beautiful Brown 


B ub the uimost eare andsecrecy.” . - 
"AT IRSON'S AMBROSIAL SOAP, 
Awhieh kes the skin Smooth, Soft and White. 
- APKINSON’S CURLING FLUID, 
For preeerving the Bair, rendering it soft and glossy as 
silk and keeping it in Cusl during exercise of walking 
ra 


dancing. 
ROWLAND’S ALSANA EXTRACT, 
For relieving the most violent Tootm-AcnE, cleansing 
and beautifying the TEETH, removing decayed spots 
and the tartar that gathers round the teeta, strength- 
ening the Gums, &c. 
ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL, 

for promoting the growth of the Hair, prevents it irom 
falling off or turning grey, removes scurf, dandriff, 


&c. &c. 

CORN RUBBERS, 
for reducing the hard part of Corns, Warts, &c, 
supersedes the necessity of cutting, which is always 
dangerous and cometimes proves fatal. 
HUDSON’S BOTANIC TOOTH POWDER, 
Prepared from Aromatic Vegetables. 

The above are received direct from the PATENTEES 
and sold by their appointment at the Music SaLoon. 
The public may therefore rely on their being genuine. 

<P Entrance second door below Franklin avenue. 

Aug. 24. ~ . 


. LEWIS C. MANSON, 


O. 49 Cornhill, has just opened for sule; 2 Cases 
Irish Linens ; _— 

1 Case 5-4 Linen Sheetings ; (Siipefior Bleach) 

1 do. Black Italian Sewings ; 

2 do. Cassimeres, Shawls, Plain and Bordered ; 

1 do. Broad Black Bombazins ; 

1 «do, Ladies and Gentlemen’s Black Silk Hose ; 

Together with a generat assortment of seasonable 
goods, which will be sold at fair ptices for cash, or 
short oredit, Aug. 24. 


Stock of Shoes Selling Gf. 


EUBEN VOSE, No. 5, Marldoro’-street, a few 
rods South of Marlboro’-Hotel, is selling off the 
whoie of his extensive aseortment of Shoes at a small 
sdvance feom the Cost. Bis stock comprises one of 
the most complete acsortasents in Boston, and con- 
tists of Ladies’ Morocco Shoss from 37 cents to $15 
Kid do. from 50 cents to $1.; 500 pr. Men’s fine shoes 
at $1 25; 200 pr. fine Pumps. at $1; 300pr. fine 
Horeehide Boots at $2 25, ver. ae and suitable for 
the season . Warrante -skin Boots at $3; 
250 pr. Ladies* Shoes ; 10. Walking Shoee, 
from 38 cents to $1.25 ; Gentlemen's Deer-skin thoes ; 
500 pr. Coarse shoes ; 700 pr..Men’s fine Nailed 
Shoes, suitable for the Weet India or Southern Market. 
Also, 700 Sheep Skins; 90 dozen ‘Facing Skins ; 20 
We. Morecéo* Skine¢ 300 Calf Skins ¢ 400 Sides of 
finle Leather, &e. &c. all of which he is now offering 
at these unusnally low tf, June 15. 


Exhibition of Shell Work, . 

-. AT .NO. 73, MARKET-STREET.— . 
Oe hundred and fifty thousand SHELLS of the 
# ig cag ahha and Brilliant co col- 
all parte of the world, and arranged so as 

to shew. the different orders of Archit 

itate the. study of. 
—_... BOSTO 
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MISCELLANY. 


| INCREASE MATHER. | 
The character .and reputation of Increase 
Mather were such, that we should expect to 


and few possessed and wielded a wider -influ- 
ence. 
there always will be around an elevated man, 


| especially if he take a leading part in political}; 


transactions, who were inimical to his authority ; 
yet in church and state, in religious and in civjl 


active, distinguished and trusted. This was part- 
ly owing to the peculiar state of society amongst 
the early puritan settlers, who in their de- 
sign of forming a “ Christian Commonwealth,” 
naturally placed much of the power of gov- 
ernment in the hands of the rulers of the 
church: and the autbority, which was in the 
first years exercised by the holy and able min- 
isters who led the feéble colonists, and by 
their energy and prayers sustained them in 
their dark days of fear and danger; continued 
to abide to the last with Increase Mather. We 
must not, however, attribute too much to the 
character of the age; much, doubtless, was 
owing to the rare qualities of the man. F 
three generations that family was distinguish#2 
by extraordinary gifts. There were many 
men amongst them on whom nature had be- 
stowed the power to be great, and they eviden- 
ced that power in the influence with which they 
swayed their fellow men. Increase Mather 
had his full share of these qualities. Ardent, 
bold, enterprizing, and perhaps atnbitious ; 
conscious of his own power, religiously sensi- 
ble of his obligations to exercise it usefully ; 
born and trained in a owns colony struggling 
with hardships, and forcing its way through 
peril and fear ; his mind fashioned by a father, 
who for conscience’ sake had quitted all and 
settled in this hopeless land, and who had all 
the zeal and firmness which characterized the 
puritans of that age, a race eminently formed 
“ to do and to dare ;”—thus gifted and educated, 
he became peculiarly fit, and no wonder it was 
felt that he was fit, to have an ascendency and 
exercise a control. He had received the: best 
education of his own country, he had complet- 
ed it abroad, he had been driven from place to 
place, suffering for his religion, and presented 
with strong temptations to abandon it, thus act- 
ing a hurried and various part in the most try- 
ing times in the mother country—and after this 
discipline, so calculated to give firmness and 
character, he returned to labour in the service 
fant state. Nothing can be conceived 
more likely to prepare a man to act well his 
part in so peculiar a scene. He soon became 
eminent. Talents, learning, and virtue are al-. 
ways commanding. In that age a religious 
spirit was indispensable to honour and power. 
Mather had all. He was conspicuous for rigid 
piety where all were rigid, and eminent for 
talents and knowledge, where many had been 
eminent before him. It therefore is not strange 
that he acquired a control to which few are 
equal, and received and held honours which 
would not now be bestowed upon ministers. 
We find proofs of his ascendency in several 
remarkable transactions. When King Charles 
‘Il. in 1683, demanded from the colonies an ua- 
qualified resigination of their characters, it was 
principally by the authority and influence of 
Increase Mather that the people refused to 
make the surrender. He notonly wrote upon 
the subject, but went to them in public meet- 
ing, and exhorted them not with open eyes to 
rush upon their ruin, but to do their daty and 
trust the event toGod. Thee of Bos- 
ton decided the question thro e coun- 
try; and this isone of the earl es in 
which the lead was taken by this town in those 
spirited measures of opposition to arbitrary op- 
pression, for which the descendants of the puri- 
tans have been always distinguished. The 
charter, however, was forfeited; anda gover- 
nor was sent over with unlimited authority to 
make and administer what laws he might please. 
This authority he exercised in a most oppres- 
sive manner; which at length so excited the 
indignation of the people, that it was resolved 
to send an agent to England to represent their 
eee to the king. No one was found so 
{ted to this important ‘labour as Dr. ‘Mather, 
who accordingly sailed for England in April, 
1688. During that year the English revolu- 
tion took place, and it was not until ‘four years 
after that he accomplished his commission aad 
returned home. Upon his arrival with anew 
| governour and another charter, the General 
Court appointed a day of solemn thanksgiving, 
with honorable mention of his exertions in be- 
Lalf of the state. But the satisfaction’which it 
yielded him was not unmixed. Many were dis- 
satisfied with the result of hisn tions, and 
partieswere formed. Some of his old friends 
forsook him, and he found, like others before 
him, that the troubles and anxieties of political 
eminence are very insufficiently compensated 
by its honours, : 
Bat his peculiar distinctions and happiness 


were in the church. . He: was eminently, fitted 







| for the work of the ministry, and held high rank } with 
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find a crowded. attendance on his ministrations. [},... 
He was one of the eminent men of his times, |+ 


And although there were those, as}; 


affairs, he was looked up to as a leader, equally |. 








}~-especially during the years im which he was 
| presiden of the college, when he had little 
‘deisure for writing : for so devoted to-him were 
dhis flock, that they would consent to hisholding 
‘that office only on the condition that he contin- 
i their minister ; and when it was mad¢ nec- 
for the president to reside in Cambridge, 
‘Tesigned the office for his people’s sake. 
is sermons are written in a manly and forci- 
ple style, less marked than might be expected 
the peculiar faults of the age, and contain 
ages of the moet powerful eloquence. His 
rite topicks appear to have been those of 
ieal religion, which he inculcated in all 
mé severe strictness and cccasional superstition 
‘of that age, and with great energy and.warmth. 
Zew sermons presenta Stronger image of the 
ae sincerity of the writer, and the anxious 
workings of his own feelings, They are re- 
markable for their copious historical illustra- 
tons, which appear to have presented them- 
selyes spontaneously to his mind; and not less 
‘ofor their frequent lamentations over the de- 
gens cy and departing glory of New Eng- 
d. He bewailed in most pathetick strains 
the rapid decline, which he witnessed, from 
the strictness of the first settlers, and was 
ofich sounding the alarm of ag exemplary ven- 
geance to overtake that evil-and perverse gen- 
@vation. “The interest of New England,” he 
says, “ is changed from a religious to 4 world- 
lyinterest.” “ Such sins as formerly were not 
known in New England, have now become 
common, such as swearing, sinful gaming, &c. ; 
, the present generation, as to the body of 
it, 18 an unconverted generation.” He else- 
where adds to this catalogue of sins, drunken- 
ness, tavern hunting, even on Saturday eve- 
ning, and neglect of the sabbath, the ordinan- 
ces, and family worship. ‘He cries out also 
ageinst the lax discipline of the cliurch, and 
the common substitution of a merely historical 
belief, for the rigid saving faith, which was 
opee regarded as essential. These complaints 
seand strangely on our ears, who have been 
taught to believe that the manners of that age 
were universally pure, and to regard them with 
veneration as presenting a model for imitation. 
But such complaints are made in every age. 
There are always those that imagine the world 
is going backward, because it is not guided by 
their own rule, and does not resemble the pic- 
ture their fancy has drawn of times that are 
And we should be comforted amidst the 
lamentations of present degeneracy, that they 
wefe equally loud a hundred and thirty years 
ago,.and on account too of the same sins, 
which are said to be our peculiar curse. No 


. d 
yes 


a 


were perpetually eccurring; f 


and those who had known the country when it 
consisted, as we may say, of but one little fami- 
ly, would readily imagine every departure from 
the simplicity and strictness of family discipline 
and erder to be evil; and yet it might be not 
op unavoidable, but upon the whole advan- 
tageous. The anxiety of Mather upon this head 
is a most honourable proof of his devotion to 
the welfare of religionand of his country ; it 
was the spirit of genuine piety and patriotism. 
But it evinced also how much he was governed 
by the impressions of education, and the cir- 
cumstances of the times in which he lived. 

And these had made such impression on his 
mind, that he looked as fearfully on the grow- 
ing charity, as on the growing vices of the 
age. He does not appear to have been bigoted 
or uncandid in his otvn private feelings. While 
in London, he tells us, “he did his utmost to 
promote a union between the Presbyterian and 
Congregational cherches ;” and in a neighbour- 
ing town he assisted to ordain a minister of 
the Baptist denomination, and spoke with satis- 
faction of the part he had taken init. And yet 
he could declaim Joudly against toleration, and 
pronounce it to be fraught with the deadliest 
evils, “Toleration,” he says, “of all re- 
ligions and pessuasionsis the way to have no re- 
ligion at all left.” ‘I do beiieve that Anti- 
christ hath not in this day a more probable way 
to advance the kingdom of darkness.” 


This alarm in regard to the state and pros- 
pects of the country was mingled with that 
superstition of the age, which likened the 
Commonwealth to the commonwealth of Isra- 
el, and which accordingly expected perpetual 
interpositions of providence in favour or judg- 
ment. Every calamity—s fire, and sick- 
nese—he represented as special visitations of 
God for the sins of the people, and endeavour- 
ed with all the energy of his eloquence to 
reuse them to a sense of their sins, that they 
might by repentance avert the wrath. On the 
appearance of the comets in 1680: and 1682, 
which he verily believed to be the forerunners 
of calamity, and i a considerable trea- 
tise in support of the opiniop—he came for- 
ward:with loud exhortations to repentance and | 
reformation, denouncing the irritated anger of 
heaven, and confidently predicting a heavy day 
of vengeance and darkness. Sn 

It is not at .all strange, when we conside 
the character of the times in which he lived, 
that his ardent and devout mind, which’ had 
béen trained to “see. God in every thing and 
every thiug :in God,” should be thus . 

i itious notions of the government 


aa. 


a8. writer anda preacher. His manneris rep- | of the world and the ? of the he 
_ pressive: . He never carried his the | ble as.others to submit to the prevalent opin- 


ious-of the age, and tbhit- dting'00 i né- proof 
of deficiens) hn talents of in judged: The: 


. 
* 








charatter of this eninent an stands up 
er grounds; and while it cip be ‘sustained up- 
on them, it is but a small thing that in eo 


world in which he moved: 


— ade eb eee 
We have been politely favoured with a copy 
of the “ Secret proceedings and debates-of the Con- 


NEW P 


for the purpose of forming the Constitution of the 












al documents relative to the Federal Compact 
North American Union,” published by ,.Messré 
Websters and Skinners, of this .city. Froma 
hasty perusal of this work, we have no :hesita- 
tion in pronouncing it one of the most interes- 
ting volumns we have ever examined. Taking 
it up with the intention of merely glancing’ at 
its contents, we were soon lost. in the proceed- 
ings, and in listening to the debates of. revolu- 
tionary statesmen and sages ; and_ we found it 
impossible to resist the inclination of hearing 
what each one had to say, on so important a 
subject, till we had gone through the, booki 


It is the first time we have had an oppertani ity 
of seeing the inside of the convention for form: 


tion contained in the volume was new to. us: 
The Federalist presents a view of the constitu- 
tion, after the structure was cor? leted; but 
this volume exhibits the architects busily at 


government. 
find several suggestions from Dr. Franklin, com- 
pletely characteristic of the American sage, and 
illustrative of his plain common sense. On the 
28th of June, when the dissensions of the con- 
vention had reached an alarming crisis, ‘ Gover-, 
nor Franklin,’ says the reporter, ‘read some 
remarks, acknowledging the difficulties of the 
present subject. Neither ancient nor moderw 
history, said he, can give us light: As a spare 
row does not fall without divine permission, cam 
we suppose that governments can, be erected 
without his will? we sHaL. ! AM AFRAID BE DIS- 
GRACED THROUH LITTLE PARTY views—I move that 
we have prayers every morning... * et 
On another occasion the Doctor observed— 
‘ Many expedients have been proposed, and I 
am sorry to remark, without effect. A joinery 


his plane the uneven parts from each side, asd 
thus they fit. 
met to do something’. 


interesting documents, among which are—The: 
Resolutions offered to the Convention by Mr. 
Edmund Randolph-Mr. Charles Pinckney’s draft 
of a federal government—Col. Hamilton’s plan 
of government—Draftf a Constitution—The- 
Constitution of the United States, as amended 
and adopted in Convention, Sept. 17, 1787, &c.. 
The work, comprising in all more than 300: 
pages, is neatly executed, and forms a handsome 
octavo .volume. 
ceive, asin our opinion it merits, a rapid’ and 
extensive sale-—WNV. Y. Statesman. 





Communicated for the Galaxy. 
Mr. Epiror, 
Lately perusing an ancient, author, I found 
the following description of a good housewife. 
As women of this denomination are rare aves; 
in our towns, I thought that the ladies might be . 
gratified in knowing what were formerly con- 
sidered the necessary qualifications to consti- 
tute a wife, who should be ‘a crown’ to her 
husband.’ 
“ The heart of her busband doth safely trust 
in her, so that he shall have no need of spoil. 
She will do him good, and not evil, all the days" 
of her life: She seeketh wool amd flax, and 


the merchant ships, she bringeth her food from: 
afar. She riseth also while itis yet n 

giveth meat to her household, and @ portion.to~ 
her maidens. She considereth a field, and. byy-.; 


x 


avineyard. She girdeth her loins with sirer 
[not stays} and strengtheneth her arms.2- 
perceiveth that her merchandise is goad : 
candle goeth not out by night. She jayeth he 
hands to the spindle, her ha 






ee 


f. 






livereth girdles unto the merchant. 
and honour are her clothing-;-and she shaj} 
joice in time tocome. She openeth her mo 
with wisdom; .and in her tongue is the lan 
kindness.. She looketh well to the wags 












! Her arise up, 

her huaijed alto, and he proleth 

A young lady in England, rather: than eiipoee 
her age to those who were. taking. the. cenéy 
scresa tae cee cr taN pein 


-points it partakes of the infitmities of ‘the 


ing the. constitution ; and much-of the informa- . 


work, in framing and rearing the pillars of our - 
In the course of the debates, wa 


when he wants to fit two boards, takes off with. . 


The Appendix to this volume contains many. 


We have no doubt it will re-. - 


vention assembled at Philadelphia, in the yea T7183 


United States 0 snare Oe thé. motes’ taken: 
the late bed sey ad q:. Chief Justice of 
ew York and copi thn 5, fun. late. 

Chancellor of Reap members of e Conver. 

tion : including ‘ the genrine information’ laid be“ 

Sore the legislature of Maryland by La rin, 

Esq; then attorney general of that: , and a 

meinber' of the 3ame convention : glso other historic- 
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and. 
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her household: fog all her household are . 

-clothed with scarlet, She maketh. herself .. 

coverings of tapestry # ‘her clothing’ is silk apd 
purple. Her husband'is Known in the gates, 


when he sitteth among the elders ofthe land. AS 
She maketh fine linen, and selleth it, andde- >< _ 
Strength . . te 83 


! “if 

bot wae Set 

of. oc. 
ae Oe es * 
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Let us do the same—we-afe-a; te 


re 


worketh willingly with her hands. She ip like. _— 


hold the... 
distaff. She stretcheth out.rer hand to thir, 
poor; yea, she reacheth forth her. hands.to- 

| the needy. She is not afraid of the saow for... 










eth it: with thé fruit of ber hands she planteth . Ae iS ed 


ea ks, Wa wi wa Tiras «tee daira eat a 
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A character of «the -celebrated Increase 
’ Mather will be found on our first page. It is 
selected from a Sermon, delivered at the com- 
pletion of a century from the dedication of the 
present meeting house in Middle Street, by the 
reverend H. Ware. Those who read Mr. 
Ware’s Discourse entire will find it entertaining 
and instructive. It is chiefly historical, but 
many judicious, sensible, and moral remarks 
are interspersed. The notes, which occupy 
about twenty pages, contain sotne curious and 
interesting facts, extracts from church records, 
&c. which could not with propriety be intro- 
duced into the Discourse. We are glad tosee 
the practice of delivering discourses of this 
kind becoming fashionable amongst our cler- 
.: zymen and wish it might become still more 
general. They have more leisure to examine 
she records of their churches than hearers 
can usually have; and there are few of those 
records that do not contain some interesting 
particulars relative to the history and settle- 
ment of the country, and which serve to de- 
velop the feelings, manners, and principles of 
the fathers of New-England. The informa- 
- $on conveyed in the following note will prob- 
ably be new to many. | 
“ The British troops, during the blockade of 
Boston, treated the churches with particular 
disrespect. Thesteeple of the West Church 
they destroyed, because they supposed it had 
been used as a signal staff; the Old South they 
turned into a circus, or riding school; the Old 
North they took down for the sake of the fuel, 
of which its massy timber afforded abundance ; 
“ although there were then large quantities of 
coal and wood in the town.”” ~The house, which 
was built in £677, was in very good repair, and 
might have stood many years longer, had not 


those sons of violence with wicked hands rais- 
edit to the foundation.”? Church Records. 


In January, 1780, Dr. Lathrop’s salary was 
from one hundred to two hundred dollars a 
week ; in May to four hundred ; in September 
to eight hundred. In December, 2000 pounds 
were raised to purchase his winter’s wood.” 


If avy should be struck with surprize at the 
mention of a salary, of “ eight hundred dollars” 
a week, they are reminded that it was paid in 
the old continental currency, and at a time when, 
as our fathers have told us, a man paid forty or 


fifty dollars for passing the ferry between Bos- 
ton and Charlestown. 








SELECTIONS, 
FROM THE 49TH NO. OF THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


PROVINCE OF HISTORY. 

“ History conducted on the enlarged and en- 
igh:ened principle in which we have alluded 
@ill go far towards correcting those erroneous 
epinions which have been transmitted from age 
to age without examination. It will exalt our 
ideas of human nature by a picture of its beau- 
ties instead of lowering them by an expesition 
of its deformities. It will give a piace in its 
annals to those most worthy of commemoration, 
but who have hitherto been rarely introduced, 
or,if ever admitted, have been dismissed with 
haste and impatience in order to make way for 
personages of mere splendour and pretension. 
it will carry us to the closet of the philosopher, 
and there exhibit him to our view engaged in 
speculations forthe improvement ef his fellow 
creatures: It will discover the first conception 
of heroic and virtuous sentiment in the feel- 
ings and expressions of the poet, and trace it 
through the obscurity of ages, until its truth and 
efficacy are proved by the actions of the patri- 
ot. Thisisno doubt a very difficult task, but 
it is anecessary one if we would investigate the 
causes of things and give the meed of com- 
mendation to those who deserve it. Why 
should we perpetuate misrepresentation in his- 
tory by attributing to the last agent what is due 
to the prime mover? The firm resolve, the 
daring valour which win the battle are engen- 
dered and nourished by the civil and literary in- 
stitutions of acountry as much by the mind of 
the commander. It is the eloquence of those 
who, from the fulness of their intellectual 
stores, pour forth exhortations to virtue and 
#eprehensions of vice, that really restrains the 
bulk of mankind from crime, and not the war- 
rant of the magistrate. It is the intercourse of 

iginal and creative minds that prepares the 
— disposition for improvement and guaran- 

s the success of change, and not the formal 
decree of a minister. Public men do little 
more than take off the impression and perpetu- 
ate the'traces which have been marked by pre- 
céding and superior minds. In short, if, in- 
stead of wasting much laborious investigation 
im tracing political events to their causes, when 
ninety-nine times out ofa hundred it is manifest 
that the events have depended upon causes be- 
/ yond all human calculation and control, histori- 
/ ans were to follow the first thoughts of reflect- 
j ing and philosophic understandings through 

ir varying processes and evolutions, and as- 

certain the degrees of influence which they 
exerted on different periods and societies till, 
matured by time, they expanded into the vig- 

eur ef positive law and active benevolence to 
coerce and ameliorate mankind ; if they were 
to watch the first feeble efforts of im: tion, 
‘slowly unfolding its faculties from i abryo 
state to its perfect developement, and estimate 
the gradual change in public estimate and feel- 
ing, and consequently in action, which such a 
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transmutation would produce, their works would 


‘be infinitely more instructive,and the palin would 


be assigned to those who really deserved it.. It 
would then appéar that many of those who have 
hitherto usurped the first places on-the roll of} 
history are in fact not entitled to that pre-emi- 
nence ; it would be shown that they bave acted 
only a subordinate part in promoting the ad- 
vancement of their species; and the great civ- 
ilizers, the real benefactors of mankind, would 
be found amongst that class which the historian 
in general passes by unnoticed, that class 
which, in silence and solitude maturing the 
fruits of its speculations, prepares, by its writ- 
ings, the community for the reception of those 
truths which confirm its improvements and ad- 
vance its happiness. 


GLORY OF GREECE. 


“It is to-her literature that Greece is indebted 
for her purest glory. It is this which makes 
her a conqueror even in captivity. The em- 
pire which she has obtained can perish only, 
with the world. And in her history shall we not 
endeavour to ascertain the causes ef its excel- 
lence and the effect, of its power? When so 
much inquiry and théught are bestowed upon 
what in general are not worth investigating, 
the deep-laid intrigue, the tortuous policy, the 
supposed sagacity:of a minister, and when we 
assign to his mind results over which he had no 
control, ought we to refuse to exumine the in- 
fluence which those higher spirits, the spirits 
of reason and of fancy working in solitude and 
speaking in their writings, exercised over the 
political elements ? Obvious as is this justice, it 
has rarely, if ever, been acted upon. In al- 
most every history, from that of Herodotus to 
those of the present day, the narration, the 
observations, the surmises of the author have 
been occupied exclusively on the apparent and 
superficial part of our nature, on human ac- 
tions, without any attempt to sound the depth of 
the minds and intellects which goverhed those 
actions. We are anxious that a History of 
Greece should be free from these errors. We 
wish to see mind weighed against mind, and the 
palm of superiority assigned to the most worthy. 
How then would those who now occupy the 
chief place on the historic roll shrink at. the 
comparison ! How would Pericles, Epaminen- 
das, or Alexander bear juxta-position with Soc- 
rates and Plato, and Aristole ? These were the 
real benefactors of their country, the true di- 
rectors of human affairs, the unsullied patriots ; 
these were conquerors without crime and 
statesmen without corruption. Surely there is 
more advantage to be derived from the study of 
such minds, than from merely tracing the chajn 
of events, and describing, with scrupulous ex- 
actness, a siege, a battle, or a state intrigue.” 


EMPIRICISM. 


“ We remember some years since asking a 
very young student in medicine what were the 
ingredients of the compound aloetic powder ; 
his answer was, ‘Indeed 1 do not know—Il 
know how to produce certain effects by cer- 
tain cabalistic letters, for instance, P.1. C. {the , 
initials used in one of our hospitals to signify 
Pulvis Ipecacuhaz Compositus) is a diaphor- 
etic ; P. J.C. (Pulvis Jalape Compositus) isan 
aperient; and D. C. cum T.G. A. (Decoctum 
Cinchonz cum Tinctua Guaiaci Ammoniata) a 
tonic and stimulant; asto the component parts 
I know nothing.’ The prescription of the 
physician who sends a patient to drink any mip- 
eral waters, without knowing their component 
parts, is just as empirical aa that of our young 


friend. 





ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS, 


Keene, N. H. Aug. 27. 
Mr. Epsror, 

In compliance with the request you made 
and the promise which I made, when we part- 
ed, and I sat out on my travels, I improve a few 
moments leisure to communicate what I have 
observed of a remarkable nature since I left 
the metropolis of New-England. You will 
recollect that in a late conversation, you denied 
the fact, altheugh it had been asserted by ¢ 
gentleman ef the first standing, and whose au- 
thority in matters of natural history is undoubt- 
ed, that “ it is not an uncommon thing, in the 
back perts of New-England, to eat snakes, 
which aye called watt ee1s.” 1 can now as- 
sure you, from my own experience, that it is a 
fact, and I hope yeu will no longer continue in- 
credulous. 1 arrived in ghis place about three 
days since, and have been treated with the 
greatest hospitality. A day or two ago, a 
party of gentlemen, of which I was one, 
made an excursion a few miles from the village, 
and enjoyed an exquisite entertainment in shoot- 
ing, fishing, &c. Among the other amusements 
which we pursued yith great satisfaction, was 
that of catching Wat Eexs. It was highly di- 
verting to see some of the gentlemen, who 
were very expert at this game, chase these; 
animals, (you will observe that they are call- 
ed snakes by the vulgar of the lower towns)! 
which often eluded their pursuers by disappear- 
ing suddenly among the crevices in the stone 
walls. But it was rare sport indeed when one 
of them was caught. The poor animal is 
usually taken by the tail. He is then held up 
for a minute at arm’s length, and creates no 
small diversion for the spectators by his wrig- 
gling and twisting. The person who catches 
him, after thus exposing him to the gaze.of 


ness, with a sudden jerk of his hand, somewhat 
similar to that which a coachman displays when 
cracking his whip, he puts a period to the life 


idle curiosity, as a trophy of his agility and bold- |‘ mercy,” it was thought their sons and daugh- 
‘ters might have a very profitable day. It was 


and the tortures of the poor suffering animal at | cessit 
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sure.you that snakes dre caten in these back 

parts of New-England: They are an excellent 
dish, which is in great repute among the 
“ pleasurables” and “ elegantees” of the coun- 
try. - The epicures think that they are most 
delicious when cut in stnall pieces, and eaten 
with bread and milk, like baked apples. After 
the repast which we enjoyed, of * wall eels” 
and milk, fried pouts, and fricaseed wood- 
chucks, we returned to the village, where we 


Rome, (that is) ald. the blame to 
the good christi “neighbourhood, but 
to the wicked md their still more wick- 
ed Patrons. But’ as it proved the alarm has 
subsided, the Cadets have marched on, and “all 
was quiet,” in the parish before midnight. 
Should any serious effects follow this Sabbath. 
‘day visit, { will endeavour to collect the most 


tmportant facts and forward them for publica- 
tion. 





+ LF. 
hed an exhibition of camefs and tigers. The| Norfolk, August 20, 1821. 
music with which their keepers gratified the. oe “ax ‘ 
wisites and delightfuls of the place, was ex- Communicated for the Galaxy. 


cellent, and if it did not keep many.of the 
“ bright eyes” of the fascinating beautifuls 
awake till morning, “I lose my‘ guess.” 

1 regret that I shall not be able to pass the 
commencement festival with you. I sup 
you will be crowded with tastefuls and fancifuls 
“from the south and from Salem,” and I hope 
the services will be worthy of the ancient seat 
of literature, arts and sciences, and shall look 
with anxiety for the official account of the 
Centinel. The mail is closing, and I can no 
more— Your’s forever, 

Frepericx Fupce. 


THE QUIZZER—No. 1. 

‘* Woman, whe were our first apostles, 

Without whose aid we'd all been lost else, 

Women, that left no stone unturn‘d, é 

In which the cause might be concetn‘d ; 

Brought m their children’s spoons and whistles, 

To purchase swords, carbines and pistols.” 

x oe ag Hudibras. 

Ihave lately determined to employ a few of 
the leisure moments whichthe bustle of the 
world has spared to me in taking notes of the 
passing scene. In truth, there is so much of 
what is quizzical flitting before us, so much 
of what is good, bad, and indifferent, and such 
an infinite variety of passion and feeling, that 
he must be cold indeed, who could remain an 
insensible observer. For my .part, I live but 
by the power of excitement. I exist but by 
participation in a continued round of vicissitudes 
and changes. And were this earth to roll on 
without physical or moral convulsion, with but 
one series of things leaving nothing for antici- 
pation or enjoyment, and did life exhibit an in- 
terminable sameness, passing through the dull- 
ness of yesterday, unfolding the vaccuum of 
to-day, and pointing out the dreariness of the 
merrow, it appears to me! should sink at once 
under the calamity. 





Communicated for the Galaxy. 
THE LITERARY EMPORIUM. 
- After having quizzed us so unmercifully se- 
vere on account of Mr. Kean’s compliment, it 
really comes hard on the New-Yorkers to be 
compelled to acknowledge the superiority of a 
Bostonian. We had always thought that there 
was poetic talent enough in the land of Datch- 
men, to outdo any thing which the barren soil 
of “ cod fish and onions” could possibly muster. 
But it seems otherwise. Out of sixty addresses 

d upwards, New-York, with all her Van- 

rumps, her Van Hooks, her Van Twillers, 
and the thousand other descendants of Walter 
the Doughty, who form the vanguard of her 
literature, is obliged to retreat from the field, 
and leave a feather in the cap of the far famed 
“ Literary Emporium.” We should like to 
have beheld Mr. Mordecai Manasseh Noah’s 
countenance on breaking the seal of the suc- 
cessful manuscript and unfolding the terms, 
“ Charlies Sprague, Bosros!” Methinks his 
visage must have appeared as long as his name ; 
-and exhibited no bad counterpart to the face of 
Sir Giles Overre:h on ascertaining the con- 
‘tents of the will: No wonder he declared he 
“should have been pleased had New-York 
taken the prize.” It must have proved ex- 
tremely unexpected to him that she did not, 
and we can readily imagine his mortification. 
However, let this gentleman and his good- 
natured antagonist, Doctor Coleman, content 
themselves with the publication of the ‘ Re- 
jected Addresses ;” from which it seems they 
have come off seeord best, and we willno more 
| exult over them. 

We observe by an article in the Post, that 
the publisher of the “ Literary Cabinet’? has 
procured from the Committee all the aforesaid 
Addresses, which he intends publishing with all 
convenient despatch. Theseveral unfortunate 
authors are to be considered as entitled to a 
copy each, and as misery usually loves com- 
pany, they will here possess an opportunity of 
comparing their notes together. This no doubt 
willbe extremely gratifying to them consider- 
ing that the act was unauthorised on their part, 
and, moreover, is a direct violation of the con- 
ditions on which they were written. New- 
York seems determined at any rate, that hers 
shall not go down unnoticed to oblivion; and ac-| nary character ; and unless they soon capitu- 
cording!y Dr. we en 3 — ne day late, humbly acknowledge their ae oka 
— om yam eect Me aye ee for iorgiveness at the feet of their lordly task- 

the Doctor will have it that the test published pe ae os a ae rpg. ones ~ 
of the two, is devilish keen, and inferior only to te cic Aang, sitltemag lesa tee astilbin 
the accepted address We think, however, fe tae olga gi pee te 
‘ F t uerness which they are accustome 
soliton, seer ete rey ace to receive, and which they generally look for 
than the inscription on Cooke’s monument, and a a a Aare rt — 
. , f « aa their conduct entitle them to better treatment ? 
the rejected pro ogues of " young gentlemen | js it not true that they have impertinently 
in New-York. R. | peeped into tents, to the annoyance of the oc- 
cunants within, and to the disgust of observers 
from without ? And will you contend that be- 


this town, is a powerful example of the influ- 
ence of novelty on the mind. Call it by what 
other name you please, I contend, and obstinate- 
confend, that it was such a passion which 
lly induced the mass of men, women, 
and children, of our metropolis to assemble 
and beheld this interesting display. The mar- 
tial appearance of the camp ground, particular- 
ly during the hours of discipline,—the guard 
going the rounds for relief—the sentinel march- 
ing to and fro on his post—the domestic ar- 
rangements for meals—the hospital for the 
sick,—-and even the horses surrounding the bag- 
gage waggons and gathering .up their food 
from the ground,—all conspired to give an air of 
newness to an exhibition which may readiiy ac- 
count for the interest derived from it. 

1 am no vindicator of irypertinent intrusicns, 
or of upwarranted encroachments upon the mili- 
tary authority. Nor dolonthe other hand 
contend, that an observance of the rights of 
hospitality is not entitled to a requital of good 
offices on the part of the receivers. Neither 
am I an advocate for a pertinaceous adherence 
to forms, when circumstances would seem to 
render it unnecessary, or of a rigid conformity 
to discipline, where the occasion would fail to 
require it. But at the same time, I would in- 
sist on the observance of decorum and pro- 
priety on the one part, as well as of a manly 
firmness on the other.—A complaint has been 
made by some of our newspapers, that the Ca- 
dets were rather encroached upon in their 
encampment by the officious advances of the 
fair. A systematic wartare has been commen- 
ced upon them, of the most fearful and sangui- 
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Mr. Evitogie. cause they are women, females, or ladies, if 

It used a common saying “ Every man | you please so to misname them, that they are 
has his hobby.” It was never more true than | entitled to more forbearance in these matters 
at this time. Is not parade and show the hob 


than our own sex?” “ For my part, had I 
a wife or daughter” says another, who in 
defiance of delicacy, and | would almost add, 
reputation, had I a wife or daughter that would 
so far demean themselves and put at hazard 
their own honour and dignity, as to thrust their 
intrusive noses into a soldier’s encampment, If 
would banish the one from my bed until she 
was restored to her senses, and confine the 
other to a diet of bread and water.” 

Such arc the extravagent lengths to which 
some beings calling themselves men, have seen 
fit to indulge their resentment. Without 2 
spark of compassion ‘or the weaker sex or a 
thought of their own fallibility, these lords of 
the creation do not hesitate to pour out on 
them vials of wrath, and to level at them 
volumes of denunciation. Justice imperative- 
ly usges a reply, and I know ofnene more per- 
tinent than the reasons assigned by a lady who 


by of the good people of Massachusetts? Since 
the U. S. Cadets have been with you, in the 
language of my honest neighbour, “ it has been 
election day in Boston all the time.’”” But that 
seems to be not the worst part of it, for the in- 
habitants of a number of towns in the vicinity of 
Wrentham, have been put in motion as if by 
magic, by the information that Major Worth 
“was coming along.” Understanding that the 
Cadets were expected to spend the Sabbath 
(yesterday) in Wrentham, all the towns adja- 
ceat were thrown into a state of agitation—. 
all the spare horses and carriages were put in- 
to requisition at an early hour and all the 
“ pomp and parade” attending a bigh holiday 
was apparrent. Now Mr. Editor—“ We the 
people” in this part of the county of Norfolk, 
are in the good old habit of remembering the 
Sabbath day—consequently were not a little 
shocked at first, that such an infringement upon 
holy time was going to take place. But the’ 
fears of many were wonderfully allayed, on be- 
ing told that the Cadets and spectators were 
going to hear an orthodox minister. The “ de- 
scendants of the Puritans” became calm again, 
and considering it “a work of necessity and 


who a few days since imparted to me a relation 
of the affair. 

“© Accompanied,” says'she, “ by some of my 
female friends and a gentleman, finding x0 ob- 
struction from the sentinel, we walked into the 
camp greund. The Cadets were at that time 
engaged in their afternoon drill, and arrayed 
in a line fronting the encampment, they farnish- 
ed us a glorious opportunity of witnessing their 
manceuvres. I shail not pronounce an opinion 
upon their discipline,” observes she with infi- 


well for Major Worth, that he halted in an or- 
thodox parish, for had he from accident or ne- 
y encamped at the Meeting-house of a 


ence. There is something, I confess, in this | liberal clergyman, the very conscientious or-| nite modesty, “for | am incompetent to the 
sport, which is inhuman and unworthy of a pees . : of Wrentham and vicinity, | task, and were it otherwise, it would if] be- 
‘magnanimous people. I could moralise on this | svould have it necessary to buy the tyth-| come me you know, to decide on- such high 
theme. for an hour, but I know that you hate |ingmen en masse to raise an uproar, for reasons | business.. Nor shall 1 unbosom to you the why 
woralizing in letters. I therefore hasten to as- 








dissimilar to those which caused the burning of | and the wherefore ¢f my sentiments in their 


wss herself a visitor of the encampment, and . 


The late visit of the West Point Cadets to ) 
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' the course is not only unexceptiohable but a 


favour. These two ¥ Hy emarany which 
I willing! over ; but there is a certain 
ee cnashied which surrounds these 
Cadets, that wherever they are, whether in 
the ranks of the corps, or in the circles of 
society, I cannot but acknowledge their ele- 
gance and grace. After the drill had con- 
cluded, the young gentlemen withdrew to their 
tents for the p of taking their evening 
meal. The multitude followed, and myself 
and companions involuntarily went with them. 
We beheld them eat, and I confess to you, 
though it may appear surprising, yf actually 
eat like other men. To be sure they were 
not furnished with coffee, but then they had 
real chocolste in abundance ; of which by the 
bye, I longed to partake ; and to tell you the 
truth, I there beheld with my own eyes, large 
quantities of genuine bread and butter! With 
me it was matter of curiosity where the arti- 
cles came from ; until informed that the choco- 
late was most probably purchased in town at a 
grocers, the bread at a bake-house, and the 
butter, which I had begun to conjecture was 
male from the cows on the common, was 
. bought at one of the Boston markets. In 
common with others, I pulled aside the strings 
and took a bird’s eye view of the interior of 
the tents ; but I saw no harm going on there, 
neither was I aware of doing any, by the 
gratification of an honest curiosity. All ap- 
peared to be merry and comfortable ; and for 
my part Mr. ——, though I say it, who per- 
haps should not, I ask no happier destiny, than 
a soldier through life for a companion, and his 
humble tent for my canopy. As it regards the 
opivions of cynics, 1 view them with indiffer- 
ence. They may write as much as they please 
concerning the visits of females, to the Cadets’ 
encampment, but it will have no tendency to 
alter my present course, or change in a single 
particular my sense of propriety and decorum. 
They are guilty of the same offences which 
seem to be so reprehensible in us, and while 
they are so sensibly alive to our alleged mis- 
conduct, are perhaps at that very moment 
committing them. But is the: simple circum- 
‘stance of looking into a soldier’s tent, to be 
taagnified into a crime? And if the soldier 
does not complain, has the citizen a right to 
term it an outrage? Are we not rather to 
conclude that where no objection is manifest, 


gratifying one ? And that it serves as a stimu- 
lant to those concerned, rendering them more 
enterprising and ambitious, and in consequence 
more deserving of rewards and honours?” 
At this part of her. observations, my fair one 
broke off as it will be seen rather abruptly, 
and left me to conjecture her conclusion. It 
is with pleasure,however, that I am enabled to 
put so much of her case into the hands of ber 
sympathizing sex ; whose experience doubtless 
will afford illustrations, of what requires only 
their ingenuity to defend. Ingenuity didI say ? 
No—I will not wrong them by a suggestion so 
base. Their depertment:in all things is perfect-. 
ly defensible, and wus never more examplary 
than in this. Now, ladies, am I not a gallant 
man ! Y. 
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Mr. KNAPP’s WORK. 

We are glad to perceive the first volume of 
Biographical Sketches of eminent Lawyers, 
Statesmen, and Men of Letters, by Samuel L. 
Knapp, Esq. is published in this town. We 
have not yet been favoured with an opportuni- 
ty of perusing the work, but from what we 
have understood respecting it, cannot doubt it 
will be creditable to the talents of the author. 
It contains in all between twenty and thirty 
sketches of the most eminent men of New- 
Engtand ; among whom the characters of Par- 
sons, Sumner, and Warren, sustain a conspicu- 
ons place. The biography of Parsons is said 
to be a highly finished specimen of that kind 
of writing, and to confer infinite honour on his 
memory. 

Mr. Knapp for some time past has employed 
a considerable portion of his leisure moments 
in preparing faithful biographies of the dis- 
tinguished worthies of this part of our country. 
In the commencement of his undertaking, by 
addressing circular letters to those gentlemen 
from whom he was likely to obtain information, 
—from their exertions combined with his 
own industry and talent, he has laid the founda- 
tion of a work of the first importance to our 
literary character. We hope he will be amply 
rewarded for his exertions, and from the patron- 
age bestowed on them find an inducement to 
continue what ‘we have reason‘to believe, he 
has so ably begun. 





Communicated for the Galaxy. 
COMMENCEMENT. 

Agreeably to ancient usage, the annual com- 
menocement at Harvard University took plac 
on Wednesday last. The exercises at th 
Meeting House, were attended by many distin- 
guished citizens and strangers, among whom 
we were pleased to recognize the Hon. John 
Quincy Adams,-and James Brown, senator from 
Louisiana in the Congress of the United States. 
‘The exercises were unusually few.in number, 
aod with the exception of two orations and one 
dialogue in Latin, were composed of English. 
Among the most meritorious of the performan- 
ces, were the part in the conference “ On nat- 
ural scenery, the powerful passions, and moral 
and religious topics as subjects of poetry,” by 
Adams—the discussion “ onthe elegant litera- 
ture of England and France,” by Buxton and 
Quincy—the oration “on sacred eloquence,” by 
Upham,—and the valedictory “ on the import- 
ance of a national literature to national vir- 
tue,” by Barnwell. On the whole however, 
there was an inferiority so obvious in the pres- 
ent class, to those of two or three preceding. 



































































years, a8 to induce a general expression of dis- 

appointment. The Greek and Hebrew ora- 

tions were judiciously omitted, but we regretted 

tofind there was no in ‘the. class. | 
Whether it had deserted Harvard for a séason, 

‘and fled in a mass to New York, we are not in- 

formed ; yet we cannot do otherwise than la- 

ment its loss at a period which turned out so 

extremely unpropitious to the renown of the 

University. ; 

A saying has gone abroad within a few years 
past, and we believe it to bea true one, that the 
sons of great men have degenerated. When 
we look to the Otis’s, the Adams’s and the oth- 
er eminent men who are passing before us with 
a brilliancy that almost defies competition, it is 
indeed with fearful forebodings that we behold 
their posterity. It seems to us that they are 
destined to shine where lesser orbs dare not ap- 
proach, and where their fame will be consum- 
mated without the hope of a successor. The 
advantages of a college educatie,: are not 
sufficiently highly prized. ‘Thirty years ago it 
was an honour so estimable that but few rarely 
attained it, and those only who were promising 
enough to appreciate its value. At the pres- 
ent day the merest blockhead in the world is 
sent thither to render him wise, but it is seldom 
he cloees his career without coming ‘forth a 
greater dunce than when he began it. If he 
escapes dissipation, he is fortunate, if his prin- 
ciples are not perverted, he is still more so. 
In short, while young men without regard to 
talent or application are indiscriminately per- 
mitted to enter the university, it cannot be ex- 
pected that the exercises of an annual com- 
mencement should very much excel those of 
our minor institutions. ¥. 


PHI BETA KAPPA. 

«The Oration by Mr. Gray before this society, 
was a modest and independent vindication of 
our literature from the assaults of foreigners. 
He very justly ascribed its predominant faults 
not to a want of talent or genius, but to the 
evident absence of that sort of refinement, 
which was necessary to give it a name. Al- 
though we had written many things, and many 
good things, to him it appeared that maturity of 
judgement and discrimination of taste were yet 
wanting to give stability to our intellectual 
character. The conclusion of this oration was 
eloquent and appropriate, and when published 
will unquestionably contribute to advance the 
reputation which the writer has already acquir- 
ed. 

The Poem by Mr. Bryant, was in blank verse, 
and its subject as nearly as we could gather, 
the progress of society. It appeared to us to 
be better adapted to the closet, than the pul- 
pit, and seemed to fall short of the public an- 
ticipation. A sentimental or humorous poem in 
the metre of Pope or Goldsmith would have 
succeeded much happier, and certainly would 
have been more calculated to hit the taste of 
the auditors. == W. 

~ COMMENCEMENT. 

The exercises at the University in Cambridge on 
Wednesday were attended as usual by a large ascem- 
bly, consistiug of the various branches of the college 
government, the principal officers of the state, ladies 
and gentlemen from this town aud the vicinity and 
strangers. 

‘The degree of Bachelor of Arts was conferred on the 
following gentleman, viz. 

George W. Adams, of Quincy ; Samuel Alden, Dux- 
bury; John Angier, Natick; Robert W. Barnwell, 
Beaufort, S. C.; Allard H, Belin, Charleston, S.C. ; 
Horton Bethutie, Charleston, S. C.; William H. 
Blake, Louisville, Ken. ; Oliver H. Blood, Sterling ; 
Cyrus Briggs, Little Compton, R. I.; Heary Bulfinch, 
Boston ; Charles Bunker, Nantucket ; Warren Burton, 
Wilton, N. H.; John M. Cheney, Lincoln ; William 
P. Coffin, Charleston, 8. C. ; Richard Corbett,Charles- 
ton, S. C. ; Loring P. Curtis, Boston ; William B. Dorr, 
Roxbury; Ralph W. Emerson, Boston ; Ralph Farns- 
worth, Groton ; Enoth Frye, Audover ; John L. Gard- 
ner, Boston; Amos G. Goodwin, Biddeford, Me. ; 
David W. Gorham, Canandaigua, N. Y.; Robert M. 
Gourdin, Pineville, &. C. ; John G. K. Gourdin, Pine- 
ville, 8. C.; Samuel Hatch, Exeter, N. H.; Moses B. 
Hill, Mason, N. H.; John B. Hill, Mason, N. H, ; 
William Haliard, Cambridge ; George J. Hubbard, 
Boston ; George B. James, Barre ; Charles Jarvis, Con- 
cord; Theodore R, Jenks, Boston ; Theodore Keating, 
Cambridge ; Edward Kent, Concord, N. H.; F. G. 
King, Jamaica, L. I. ; Henry Lane, Lancaster ; Fred- 
erick P- Leverett, Cambridge ; Edward G. , Loring, 
Boston ; Francie C Lowell, Boston ; Samuel H. Lyon, 
Baltimore Co. Md. ; Joseph Manigault, Charleston, 
S. C. ; George M. Moody, Kennebunk, Me.; Mellish 
1. Motte, Charleston, &. C. ; Herry M. Neyle, Charles- 
ton, S. C. ; William F. Otis, Boston ; George A. Otis, 
Boston ; John Pope, Louisville, Ken. ; William Pope, 
Louisville, Ken. ; George W. Pratt, Boston; Josiah 
Qui..cy, Boston; Benjamin T. Reed, Marblehead ; 
John F. Tilton, Scarborough, Me ; Benjamin Tucker, 
Salem ; Andrew Turnbull, Charlestown, &. C. ; Charles 
W. Upham, Annapolis, Nova Scotia; William With- 
ington, Dorchester ; Nathaniel Wood, West Boylston. 

The following gentlemen received the degree of 
A. M. in course, viz.— 

Samuel T. Adams, John R. Adams, William F. Ap- 
thorp, John H. Ashmun, Samuel Barrett, Joseph Ben- 
nett, Wm. P. Cabot, Jesse Chickering, Geo. Chipman, 
George Choate; Nathaniel Curtis, Charles W. Cutter, 
Ezekiel H. Derby, Edwards Dickerson, E. Ritchie 
Dorr, Peter S. Eaton, Francis Ellis, Charles O. Ewer- 
son, William Emerson, Joha Everrett, Frederiok A. 
Farley, James D. Farnsworth, John Fesvendon, Robert 
T. P. Fiske, Warren Goddard, Nathaniel Green, 
Joshua Green, Joshua H. Hayward, Abel F. Hildreth, 
Daniel Ingalls, John F. Jenkins, Joseph A. E. Long, 
ment 2 Lyman, Ebeuezer 3 a a Geo s R. 

oyes, Timothy Osgood, George W. Otis, William 
Ponte, Sylvanus Plymp Sampson Reed, Charles 
Robinson, Bradford Russell, James W. Sivret, Simon 
Whitney, Johu H. Wilkins, Robert B.G. Williams, 
Lot Wiswall, Thomas Worcester. 

A. M. Out of course—Seth P. Swifl, of the class of 
oo] Joho H. Farnham, 1811, Henry J. Ripley, 

16. 

_ The followin tlemen received the degree of 
Doctor in Medicus, ¥ viz : 
_ Joseph H. Eastabrook, A. B. ; Robert T. P. Fiske, 
A. M. Joshua Green, A. M.; Joshua H. Hayward, 
A. M.; Walter P. B. Judson, A. B.; George W. 
Kittredge ; Edward Augustus Lummus, A. M.; Geo, 
W.-Otia, A. M.; Frederick B. P A. B. . 

The following gentlemen, vis: Johan Pierpent, A. 
M. Yale; Samuel H. P A.B. Fele ;. Abrabam 
Hinds, A. M. Welliams; Elisha Hi 
‘lame ; ware admitted ad cundem, 
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The honorary degtee of Master of Arte was confer- 
ted of Mr. John Haleam of Charleston, 8. C. and that 
of Decter in Medicine on Theodore Woodward, of 
"SFE nay tg ot thar of a; a: 

of Doctor ws, was con- 
ferred-on the B - Ambrose , Chief Justice of 
the State of New-York, on the Hon. Charles Jackson, 
Judge of the Supreme Judicial Court 6f this Common- 
wealth, and the Hon. Joseph Story, Judge of the £u- 
preme Court of the United States. Mera 
‘ The honorary d of Dector in Divinity, was con- 
ferred on the Rev. Abiel Abbot, of Beverly, and the 
Rev, William Allen, President of Bowdoin College, 
Maine.— Daily Ad 





- WONDERFUL PHENOMENON. 
Extract of a letter from a gentleman in Caononsburgh, 


July 28. . 

‘Jo my last letter! informed you ofa salt well, 
which Mr. M° Cook had bored to the depth of five 
hundred and twerty five feet; not being successful in 

curing a sufficiency of salt water he had abandoned 
it; bet;lact Wednesday his partuer determined to 
muke another effort to raise the water; after having 
put a copper tube down about two hundred and ten 
feet, with a pump in it, they began pumping and after 
a few minutes the water came up with such violence 
that it forced them from the pump, and spouted near- 
ly ove hundred feet high, in a columa about two inch- 
es in diameter, the hole is three inches, the tube two. 
It continued spouting nearly an hour, when it eubsid- 
ed. The water was very salt.—The tube broke off 
about foer feet below the bottom of the cistern, which 
is twelve feet deep and Give feet square ; the water then 
filled the cistern nine feet, and continued a mort vio- 
lent commotion in the cistern, which has not yet ceas- 
ed. On Thursday the gas or air horst through the 
ground, I suppose in ten thousand places, within four 
or five rods rouad the well, which has the appearance 
of water boiling. This air is called hydrogen gas; if 
fire a hes it, it instantly becomes a fame, and 
burne like a candle : they eet tin tubes of a foot or two 
feet long on ten or fifteen of these places where the 
gas issued from, and the gas ascending through them 
was set on fire with a lighted paper ; it has continued 
burning since Thureday and exhibits a grand and beau- 
tiful appearance after night. 





From the Albany Daily Advertiser. 
CHOLERA MORBUS. 

Mesers. Peintrens—Knowitg this to be the season 
in which many youth, as well as adults, ure dying wrth 
the above fal malady, and having through the 
blessing of Almighty God, saved the life of one of my 
children, by the use of carbon of cork, I deem it a duty 
that the peblic be once more informed of the manner 
of preparing and uring it. And tothe anxious mother, 
1 would direct, that she take a common small beer of 
pcrter bottle cork, lay it upon a clean hearth, so nigh 
a hot fire that it will burn to a coal; put the coal into a 
tea cup, or any cenvenient vessel, and add thereto a 
common tea spoon full of the best cognac brandy, and 
then with a seduce the cork to a fine powder ; 
after which add two thirds of a tea-cup full of pepper- 
mint tea; make the whole quite sweet with loaf sugar ; 
add thereto ¢ little grated nutmeg, and give to the pu- 
tient (a child two years old) from three to four tea- 
spoons full at a time, which vou 7! repeat once in 
every two hoars, if necessary, and it will afford a per- 
fect and speedy relicf in the very worst stages of the 
disease. A PAREST. 


CENTINEL SUMMARY. 





Mar. Epitor, 
The geographical editor of the Centine! has favour | 
ed his seadere with a ‘summaty the present week from 
which I have made a few extracts for the edification 
of your's. He says that the tidings of the death of 
Bonaparte in England “ seemed to have been forgotten 
almost as soon as announced.” By what mighty 
magic did the Major discover this? But it seems the 
“ pepers contained * scores,”.—of what, think you, 
reader,—of milk, or bread, or of any thing to eat or 
drink ? No!—* scores of solid columns of words used 
by the king’s and queen's great law officers in argu- 
ments before the Privy Couucil for and against the 
Claim of the queen.» Notwithstanding, ** the question 
discussed appeared capable of being contained in a 
nul shell !” * The question, sce repeat, had not been 
decided by the council.” 
It also appears that, “‘ immediately after the Coro- 
nation there is to be a large creation of British and 
Itish Peers.” 
Io Spain the * public mind” is “ represented as 
highly feverish ; the enemies of the constitution to be 
nearly ripe for an explosion.» * It is hardly necessa- 
ry to add, that similar reports have been circulated 
and have proved false.” 
Verily, verily, we live in an age of wonders ! 
Communicated. 


We understand that Mr. Guille, the Aeronaut, con- 
templates making a “ grand ascension” from the 
Washington Gardens on Monday next. Mr. Schaffer 
has prepared an extensive platform in the Gardens 
for the accommodation of spectators. Query —Should 
Mr. Guille fail in his attempt to vault into regions of 
ether, what will be the consequence ?—Communicated. 


os Deaths. 


In this town, on Thureday last, Mr. Peter W. Mil- 
ler, aged 38; Mr. William Waters, cooper, 79; 
Jane Walter M’Cleary, youngest child of Mir. Thomas 
Holden, aged 17 mo. ; Joshua Huutington, aged 21 
mo. youngest child of Mrs. Susan, and the late Rev. 
J. Huntington ; Mrs. Huldah Baseet, aged 86; Mrs. 
Elizabeth G. Tremere, aged 51; Elizabeth Snelling, 
daughter of Mr. Isaac Bell, aged 12 months ; Moses, 
son of Mr. Moses Andem, aged 17 months ; Harricon, 
son of E. J. Robbins, aged 15 months; Daniel Fill- 
more, child of Noah M. Clark, aged 13 months : John 
Cabot, Esq. aged 76; Mrs. Rachael Munroe, aged 
84, formerly of Lexington, Mass. ; George W. son of 
Robert Johnson, aged 4 months ; Mrs. Betsey Francis, 
widow of Joshua Francis, Hairdresser, late of this 
town. If her son James Francis, whe was last heard \ 
of at Auburn tn the State of New-York, was to return 
to Baston, he would find something to his advantage. 

ln Charlestown, Mr. Ezekiel H. De Costa, aged 71. 

In Weymouth, Dea. Wilham Humphrey, aged 57. 

In Lyon, Miss Lucy W. Tults, aged 21. 

Ia Gloucester, Mrs. Martha Woodbury, aged 75.— 
Widow Mary ‘Tare, aged 94, leaving nearly 200 de- 
scendants, some of the Gfth geveration.—Mr. Daniel 
Sargent, 52.—Mr. Edward Low, 32. 
wget “% i N. H. Benjamia B. ling, Esq. 

4 eo = 

in New-York, Mr.Jenac | 1, of Boston, aged 26. 

Ian New-Orleans, S. W. Robinson.—Mr. 
Reuben Jobneon, from 

ln Trinidad de Cuba, Mr. Joseph Lee, ene, 
late of Belfast, Me. and son of the late Hon. Samee 
L. aged 28. 

















Petn. to his brother in. Charlestown, Va. dated | Ch 


ePasonic Calendar, 


COMMUSICATIONS NEXT W 


Union Lodge,: . Nantucket, Monday Eveuinig: 

St John's, Boston, “Teeiday. ” ; 
ee . } ote “i 

Ancient Landmark, Portland, Wednesday: 

Washington, Roxbury, _.. do. 

Columbian, Boston, . Thateday. 


Constellation, Dedham, do. 
Meridian, 
Old Colony, do, 
St. Andrew's R. A. C. Bostoti, Wedliesday. 
Washington, R. A. C. Salem, Thursdey. 
CONSECRATION AND TALLATION. 
RS om the Centinel. | 
On Wednesday, 24d ult: Mobnt Zion Royal Arci 
epter at Stougton was consecrated, aiid its Officers 
publicly installed in anciefit and ample form. The 
M:E: Jonatman GAcr, Esq. of Newburyport, G. 
H. P: of Massachusetts; and other Officets of the 
Grand Chapter were present on the octasion: bbe | . 
day was wniisually fine, and the assembly conven 
for the purpose of witnessing the ceremonies, numer- 
ous. The Address by the Rev; Companion Kicu- 
agvson, of Hingham, wat distinguietied -for its 
catholiciem, and for the profound, enlarged, and coré 
rect views which it exhibited of the beneficial desigad 
and tendency of the Masonic lastitution: .We are 
happy to learn that a copy has been solicited,for the 
prese. After the public services, about 400 compan- 
ions, brethren, and their ladies sat down to a sumptit- 
ous repast prepared for the occasion by Comp. Capefi: 
The following are the names of the officers installed: 
John Edson, H. P. 
Elijah Atherton, K. 
Thomas Tolman, S. 
Roya) Turner, Treasurer. 
Artemas Kennedy, Secretaty. 
David Manly, C. H. 
Timothy Dorman, P. S. 
Jonathan Reynolds, R. A. C. 
' Joel Talbot, 
Silas Alden, Jr. § M. Vi 
ae eo 
ouard Alden, : : 
Leonard Kinsley, Stewards: 
Richard ‘Talbot, Tyler. 


r sasttenatathn 
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Warriages. 
In this town, Mr. Gideon F. Thayer to Miss Nancy 
Pierce ; Timothy Cook, Esq. to Miss Laura Rice, 
both of this town ; Mr. Samuel S. Gair to Miss Eliza- 
beth G. Wainwright, daughter of Heary Wainwright, 


Last evening, Mr. Samuel Priest, to Mites Mary 

Spinney, of Portsmouth, N. H. : 
in Dedham, Mr. Amasa Hewins, of Boston, to Mis¢ 

Elizabeth Alden. 

la Nantucket, Capt. Alexander Drew to Mise Sarah: 

Edwards. 





LAST WEEK OF 


SUINER 
PARTY 


HE pubic is respectfully informed the exhibition 
of this justly admired picture will positively close 
on the 8th of Sept. next—after which it will be rx- 
MOVED to New-York. ! Aug. 31. 


BOXING AND FENCING. | 
oo received, per Triton, and for sale at the MU- 
: SIC SALOON, &c. No. 34, Market-street, Up’ 
tairs, 
A case of FENCING FOILS, superior qual- 
ity, FENCING MASKS and GLOVES. 

ALso—a few pair first quality Spanninc GuLeves ; 
elegant Canp Racks, and a great variety of ARti- 
CLEs, useful and ornamental. 

0 Genuine Macassarn O:n, Ausasa Extract 
and Curiixe Fiurp, may be had at the SaLoom, the 
Proprietor being Agent for the Patentees. 


Rational and Scientific Amusements. 
The New-England Aiuseum, 


No. 76, Count-Street, 

ee by faethe largest and moat iv 

interesting collection of NATURAL .4! 
MISCELLANEOUS CURIOSITIES, &c. &c. in 
America, is open every day and evening: Music on 
the Great Organ, Piano Forte, and other lostruments. 
A Military Band will perform every evéning. Welf 
lighted and good attendance. . 

Admittance to the whole 25 cents onlv.. 
Aug. 17.—tf. 


JAMES READ & CO. 
— received by the Mercury and Triton, from 
Liverpool, and offer for sale, at No. 11, Market- 
Street, up stairs, 
4 bales DRAB KERSEYS ; 
5 do. VALENCIA VESTINGS, superior pat- 
terns ; 
2 cases plain CASSIMERE SHAWLS ; 
3 do. printed bordered do. 
4 bales drab, pearl, and blue Patsssz Crore ; 
4 do. blue and drab PLatns ; 
3 do. Watts FLANNEL ; 
7 cases PRINTS ; 
, 2 do. fancy Cravat Handkerchiefs ; 
4 do. Furniture Chintz. 














Aug. 10- ’ 


BOOTS & SHOES | 


AT NO. 63, CORNHILL. _ 

5 9 subscriber informs bis customers and the pub- 

lic in tal, that he hes removed his business - 
te No. 63 Cornhill, where he will continue to serve 
them in his lineas usual. The present arrangement of 
connecting his stock with hie Son, in the gentlemen's 
line, has made hie assortmeat as complete as can be | 
found at any other store in Boston. He. intends to 
keep an assortment of gentlemen’s BOOTS, SHOES, 
PUMPS, and SLIPP of every quality and price, 
in order to accommodate all customers who may be in 
want of any articles in his line. He will sell Welling- 
ton Boots from §3 50 to $5 50—Gentlemen’s fine 
Shoes from $1 75 to $2 50—do. Pumps from §1 25 to’ 
$2—Slippers from 75 cents to $1 25. 

The Senden cual ua ag = vena tad 
according to i as can at ap 
other store in town. taken and Boots end 
Shoes made at the shortest notice, and in a style and 
quality that shal] not be excelled by any other Facto- - 
ty in America. Every attention shall be paid to the 
business can render his services acceptable to 
those please to favor him with their custom. 


wM. a Agent. 
N. B.—Boots, Shoes, end Pamps, to 








In Havana, Mr. Jesse Downes, jr. of Canton, Mans. 
aged 24. 


sell at wholesale, on reasonable terms, for cash or 
proved credit. er ely 2 











































































































































“~~ ALENES, a 

T now have seen thee Saratoga famed, 

Gay Fashion's haunt when simmer's breath is hot, 
— Where fools and follies, with ths sick and maimed, 

Gather in crowds around the well-known spot. 
Thy waters I have tasted, how unlike 

*s fount that waked the poet's strain ! 

Should one his lyre to thes accordant strike, 

No mortal ear would wish to hear again. 
Phebusindeed might like the spot, by trade 

He was a doctor, of no little praise, 
Purges, emetics gave, and pills he made, 
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Ss practices occasioned thuch conjecture’ 
terrible visitation would overtake the man, who, 
if not actually | with the powers of dark- 
ness, delighted in all that was terrific and ap- 
paling ; nor did the less scrupulous or the more 
imaginative hesitate to relate, with particular 
circumstance and detail, the dreadful mysteries 
= was reported, at such times to have witness- 
ed. 
In the defile, which as has been stated, was 
in the immediate vicinity of the castle, it was 
said that a fairy, or ¢pirit named by the peasant- 
ry the Water Lady, had been heard by night, 
singing within a cave hollowed in the rock, 
just above the most dangerous part of the 
current. 


ase: 
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Albert was dertermined to ascertain the 
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AND GALAXY, 


a 


etald, und, us Sotie averted, who had taken the 


opportunity of examining it, received by 
its wearer i ed with inystic charhotets. ' 


In time,"however, these circumstances cegs- 
ed to be theme of conversation, and even ap- 
peared forgotten during the preparations for 
the approaching nuptials between the Count 
and the Lady Berthe ; and were never men- 
tioned during the gaieties attendant upon their 
solemnization. On the evening after the bridal 
day, while the Count was conversing apart 
with one of his guests, in the recess of an oriel 
window, the faint beam of the new moon fell 
upon his face—he looked up aghast, as if struck 
by some sudden, dreadful recollection, and, 
dashing his hand against his forehead, rushed 
wildly out of the apartment. Consternation 
seized all who witnessed this dreadful burst of 








And crowned his gallipots with verdant bays. 
But for the muses they would surely die 


truth, and, if possible, obtain an interview with 
the supernataral inhabitant of the Black Water 


dismay, of which none could tell the cause. 







Mid barren plaine, and swamps, and eprings saline ; 


Vault. 


Such a daring project excited the hor- 


























































They °d better drink old Helicon quite dry, 
Than quench their thirst with any draught of thine. 
Yet here at morn came many earthly graces, . 
With ruby lips to drink the sparkling cup ; 
Yet atits pungent taste oft make wry faces, 
As if their stomachs longed to throw it up. 
*Tis traly laughable to see them drain 
Glass after glass, poured down each beauteous 
throttle, ie 
As if each belle, (excuse the rustic strain,) 
Were but a tall and slender water bottle. 


Yet I would not debar them with a sneer, 
No man more truly honors them than J, 
And Doctor Steele’s book gives no room to fear 
That they should drain the Congress fountain dry. 
Fops too are here, for them perchance *twere well 
That o’er the character the draught had power, 
It might their follies and their faults expel, 
And leave them wiser than they were before. 
In short what is not here I cannot say, 
Except good cherries, if our mother Eve 
Hiad with such fruit been tempted, | would lay 
A bet, she would have had no cause to gricve. 





From am English Paper. 
SONG.' 
Ob, wake thee not, dearest ! no Demon hath started 
To. brood upon raven-wing o’er thee ; 
I'm the spirit polite of a beau that’s departed,. 
And linger on earth to adore thee ! 


_Two tenderly framed for this rude world of man, 
"~ And for kindlier régions intended, 
1 was slain with a frown and the flirt of a fan, 
And to Folls’s Elysium descended : 
There fops of all ages for ever are hymning 
Phe charms of young beauties like you, Lore ! 
On wings of white lace from some gay coquett's trim- 
ming, 
Or cut from her last billet-doux, Love ! 
There lightly on clouds, in their tandems aerial, 
The spirits of * four in hand Hectors,” 
With boots uneubstaptial and harness unreal 
Astenish pedestrian epectres. 


ror of all who heard it; since many wete the 
tales respecting persons having been enticed 
to listen to the strains ofthe spirit, and after- 
wards perishing in the foaming waters : for she 
was said to delight in attracting the unwary, 
and the curious, But though the design of the | 
young Count appeared so fraught with danger, 


| night, a igure, veiled in long flowing drapery, 


Retired from his guests, the Count was 
hastily pacing to and fro, in a long gallery 
leading to h:* private apartments, when Bertha 
broke in upon him. She did not notice his ex- 
treme disorder, being herself hardly less agitat- 
ed; but informed him, that on the preceeding 


had been seen standing at their chamber door, 





and obstinate temerity, nothing could induce 
him to abandon the enterprize; neither the | 
entreaties of his friends, nor those of Bertha, ; 
his betrothed bride, whom he was shortly to 
conduct to the altar: it rather seemed as if all 

obstacles and dissuasives did but irritate his un- 
hallowed curiosity. One evening, the third of 
the new moon, the Count, attended by two 
companions, whom he had prevailed upon to 
assist him in rowing his boat, and steering it 
among the eddies of the torrent, departed for 
the scene of research.—They proceeded in si- 
lence, for Albert was buried in thought, the 
others were mute from apprehension. No 
sooner did they approach the narrow pass 
where the foaming and congregated waters 
dash furiously through the contracted chan- 
nel, than was heard the voice of one within the 
current. . 

The music was so strangely sweet and fas- 
cinating, that, although strack with awe at the 


and the next morning a ring picked up by her 
attendants on the very spot where this myste- 
rious appearance had heen observed. She then 
gave the ring to her Lord—it was that which he 
had formerly worn. “ Fatal, fatal night ! Lis- 
ten, Bertha!’ exclaimed he in a tone of an- 
guish. “Impelled by curiosity, I visited the 
cave of the ‘ Water Lady;’ it was on the third 
of the moon. - She compelled me to an inter- 
change of rings: from her it was that I receiv- 
ed this fatal one, which you observe on my fin- 
ger, and which I am bound by a solemn vow 
never to lay aside. J vowed also,”—he shud- 
dered as he spoke—* to consent to receive a 
visit from her on the third of the moon—this I 
was obliged to do, or incur all the consequen- 
ces of her wrath, while yet in her power: from 
that fatal period, I have been obliged to submit 
to these intercourses with a strange being the 
consequence of my unhallowed curiosity. Last 
night was due to her !” Bertha listenedin hor- 
ror—the Count looked on his finger, the circlet 





supernatural sounds, they were induced to ad- 
vance. A form was soon dimly descried: it 
was that of a female arrayed in floating drape- 
ry, but her features they might not discern, as 
she wore a thick veil. ‘They continued to ap- 
proach the Spot so as to be able to catch dis- 
tinctly the following words, which were chaunt- 
ed in a tone of solemn adjuration. 


By the treasures of my cave, 
More than avarice could crave, 
More than Fortune yet e’er gave, 
I charge thee, youth, appear. 
Here | wait thy will aad hest, 
Here with me thou'lt safely rest, 
Thou art he, my chosen guest ;— 
Then enter thou, nor fear. 


Mortal, now, in dead of night, 

Magic spell of friencdty sprite, 

To favour thee, hath bound aright 
Aught that would thee harm. 





of the emerald was gone; how he knew not, 
but he heped that he was now released from 
his terrible vow, yet he felt a strange presenti- 
ment of impending misfortune. Bertha, not- 
withstanding her own distress, endeavoured to 
cheer him, but became alarmed herself at the 
ashy paleness of his countenance : he tried to 
persuade ker he was not so disturbed as she im- 
agined, and turned toa mirror, for the purpose 
of seeing whether his features wore the deadly 
aspect she fancied—but a cry of horror issued 
from his lips; the mirror had reflected his dress, 
but neither his hands nor his face. He felt that 
he was under the bann of that mysterious being, 
with whom his fate was so strangely linked. 
A deadly chill darted through his heart; he 
rushed to his chamber, but no sooner had he 
laid his fingers upon the bolt of the door, tian 
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There dance we aud sing we as softly ac syrens, 
But nought from thie world that’s plel:cian, 
One only sweet lyric of Moore or of Byron’s— 

One only quadrille— * the Psychean.” 
And lo ! on the mocn-beam in silence I slip, 
From eternity’s region of blisees, 
To fan with my pinions thy bosom and lip 
Till thy dreame be of zighs and of kisses, 
Bet the pale dawn awakes—I must fly, Love, from 
thee, 
Ere her smile in the east she discloses ; 
Toa light dejeune upon lavender ten, 
And purified otto of roses ! 


__DESULTORY GLEANINGS. 























From the London Magazine. 
THE WATER LADY—A LEGEND. 

There is a mystery in these sombre shadee, 

A secret horfor in this dark, deep flood : 

°T seems as if beings of anuther race 

Here lurk.invisible, except what time 

Eve's dusky hour, and night’s congenial glocm, 

Permit them show themselves in human guise.— 

Men say that fays, and elves, and water spirits, 

Affect such haunts—and this is eurely one. 

On the banks of one of the streams falling in- 
to the Inn, are the remains of an old castle, not 
far froma darpow defile or den, where the 
waters being hemmed in, rush with impetuosity 
through the fragments of rock impeding their 
course. Of these, the following legend is re- 
lated. The last possessor of the castle, which 
had not been inhabited for several centuries, 
was Count Albert, a youthful nobleman, de- 
scended from an illustrious ancestry ; daring, 
enthusiastic, and addicted to study ; but his 
studies were of such a nature that they incurred 
for him, among his credulous dependants, the 
imputation of holding unhallowed intercourse 
with supernatural beings. Indepedently, how- 
ever, of the censures his conduct occasioned in 
this respect, he was admired by all for possess- 
ipg, in an eminent degree, personal courage 
and prowess, qualities so necessary, and there- 
fore so highly prized, in those ages. Yet even 
those who were most forward to commend his 
uridauntedness could not forbear blaming the 
indiscretions of his curiosity, which led him to 
venture into scenes that would, by the fancied 
‘horror attached: to them, have appalled the 
bravest of his followers. During the most 
stormy weather, when the spirits of the air 
were supposed to be wreaking their fury on the 
elements—in the depth of night, at what hour 
the departed were sup to revisit the earth, 

and forms obscure wad verrile to appear to the 
unfortunalg traveller who should be bewildered 
on his way,—even at such seasons ‘Wpuld Al- 
bert venture into the recesses of thé woods, 






and explore the wildest solitudes around 


Hither hasten, youthful rower : 

In my secret inmost bower, 

Thou shalt find a worthy dower ; 

Defy net, then, my charm. 

By this time they had arrived opposite to the 
cave, Albert motioned to his companions to 
stay the bark, and scarcely had they obeyed, 
when having leapt into the flood, he was soon 
descried by them climbing up the jutting crags 
below the cavern—hc entered beneath its low- 
browed opening, and disappeared. Gaging up- 
on each other with looks of dread, and fearing 
to speak, lest there should be horror in the 
tones of their own voices, they retired to some 
distance, waiting in the hope thatthe adven- 
turer might re-appear: at length, they return- 
ed to the castle, in the same silence of terror 
as they had hitherto observed. ‘ Where was 
their companion, the Cuant—had he perished ? 
—How had they lost him—what had they be- 
held?” These and similar questions were put 
to them by the terrified inmates : their replies 
were brief, vague, incoherent, but all of dread- 
ful import ; and no doubt remained as to the 
youth's having become the victim of his own 
temerity. 
The following morning when the family were 
assembled, and preparing to commence their 


he felt them grasped by a cold icy hand— 
“ Albert,” cried a voice, “ thou hast broken the 
compact so solemnly ratified between us. Last 
night was the third of the moon: know that 
spirits may not be trifled with.” Bertha had 
followed her bridegroom; she had heard the 
awful voice—she felt that some strange visita- 
tion was at hand, yet was not therefore deterred 
from entering the apartm.nt. 

The next day no traces of either Albert or 
Bertha could be discovered, they were never 
seen again; and all agreed that they had. per- 
ished by the revenge of the ‘ Water Lady.” 
The castie was deserted; became a ruin—and 
the peasantry used ever afterwards to point out 
with dismay the fatal cavern of the Black Wa- 
ter Vault, and to relate to the traveller the le- 
gend of the Water Lady. 





GOOD HUMOR. 

In a warm season, it cannot be inappropriate 
to recommend coolness of temper, and calm- 
ness of deportment. It is not the easteriy 
breeze, fresh from the pure surface of the At- 
lantic—it is not the sweet luxury of the ice- 
house—nor any, norall the safeguards against 
external heat, that can arrest the fever of 
pussion, and suppress the blustering eflerves- 





matin repast, Lord Albert advanced into the 
hall, and took his wonted station at the table, 
with the usual salutations. All started as if a 

spectre had stood before them—yet, strange 

to say, no one dared to address him as to his ab- 

scence, or his mysterious return—for he had ap- 
parently but just quitted his chamber, clad in 

his wonted morning apparel ; every one was as 
spell-bound, since no sooner did any attempt to 
question the Count, than he felt the words die 
away upon his lips. There sat a wondrous 
paleness on his brow, yet was it not sad ; there 
was, too, a more than common fire in fhe ex- 
pression of his eye; he was thoughtful—at 
times abstracted, but instantly ronsed himself 
and essayed to animate the conversation. Ifthe 
silence of the others was singular, that of Albert 
himself was equally so, for he took no notice 
whatever of the occurrences of the preceding 
evening. No sooner had he quitted the hall, 
than every one began to enquire of his neigh- 
+bour, if he knew when, or how the Count had 
returned—to wonder at their own silence on 
this topic, and impute .it,to some magic charm. 
Day after day did they continue to express to 
each other their astonishment, their surmises, 
their-apprehensions ; but even his-most familiar 
friends did not venture ever to speak a syllable 
to him on the subject of their curiosity : among 
other circumstances, which were. whispered 
about, it had been remarked, that instead of the 
ring the Count used to wear, which was of great 


which the circlet itself, and not the ornament, 
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sak conflict of nature on the blasted 
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was apparently cut out of a single piece of em- 


value_and family antiquity, he now, had one, of 


cence of anger. 

Anger is weakuess and injures the strong. 
| It is folly, and disgraces the wise. It is rasb- 
mess, and defeats the skilful. It is deformity, 
and mars the loveiy. It is excusable in chii- 
dren—but a man in a_ passion is stiil a chiid. 


, 


must evaporate in exclamations and curses, 
and the harmony of your features be disturbed 


your chamber until the process is over. If you 
would go through this world with any thing of 
composure, take things as you find them. 
Yield your sympathies to the deserving, your 
compassion to the unfortunate, but your temper 
tono one. Conceal your mortification, the dis- 
play of which serves only to gladden your 
enemy. The servant, who excites your anger, 
is so far your master. The adversary who 
draws down your. imprecations has conquered 
you. You yield to him the control which God 
originally gave to yourself. 

If youare an Author, above all things, keep 
cool and good natured. If you write in a 
passion, you cannot expect your readers to be 
also in a passion, and an angry writer is of all 
things the most ridiculous ; for while words 
soon lose their heat, anddie away of their own 
exhaustion, writings strive to continue their 
asperity in spite. of time and better feelings. 

If you are a Lawyer, and lose a cause, never. 
be angry.. ‘The defeat of your client becomes 
your.own, when your temper is thereby ruffled. 

If you are young, be. not angry—for you live 


If you must be angry, if the heat of your bosom |- 


by frowns and distortions, shut yourself up in|’ 
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you are old, be no sngry. ry chéerfu as pies 
charm of the desart, ~ orf iness 
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If you look properly on this w 


fortunes will become sources of pleasure: 
‘The greatest triumph is that of enturance. 


Study to be happy, and you must~ be so.— 

Charleston Courier. =~ oi 
DRAM DRINKING. : Se 

There has been in all Governments a great 
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deal of absurd canting about the consumption of 
spirits. We believe the ‘best plan is to let peo- 


ple drink what.they like,.and wear. what they 
like ; to make 96 sumptuary laws either for the 


belly or the back. In thé first place, laws a- 
gainst rum and rum and water, are made by 


men who can change a wet coat for a dry one 
whenever they chodse, and who do not often 
work up to their knees it mud and water ; and, 
in the next place, if this stimulus did all the mis- 
chief it is thought to do by the wise men of cla- 
ret, its cheapness and plenty would rather less- 
en than increase the avidity with which it is at 
present sought for. Again, human life is sub- 


ject to such manifold wretchedness, that all na- 


tions have invented a soothing liquid or solid to 
produce a brief oblivion. Poppies, barley; 
grasses, sugar, pepper, and a thousand cther 
things, have been squeezed, pressed, pounded, 
and purified, to produce this temporary happi- 
ness. Noblemen, and Members of Parliament, 
have large cellars full of sealed bottles, to en- 
able them the better to endure the wretched- 
ness of life. ‘The poor man seeks the same end 
by expending three half pence in gin ; but no 
moralist can endure the idea of gin.— Ed. Rer. 





INTEMPERANCE. . 
The clergy of Germany, to judge from the 
following sample among others of their con- 
ducf, appear to have had similar propensitics 
with their brethren in all parts of the world. 
In some little town on the Rhine, on a particular 
fast day, one of them preached a long and an 
eq 1eat se rm onag ainst intemperance, which he 
concluded by describing what invemperance 
was. It was passing those bounds which nature 
had prescribed. It was intemperance, he said, 
for some men, who were quarrelsome in their 
cups, ever to drink wine. There were others, 
to whom a bottle was refreshment ; but to whom 
two caused sickness. They were intemperate, 
when they drank more than one. Some men 
enlivened a circle of friends, and were kind to 
their wives, even after they had drank four 
botiles ; and it was not right in them to diminish 
their kindness by drinking less. There were 
others, more highly gifted servants of the Diety, 
who telt their hearts warm with gratitude to 
Him, as the generous blood circulated in their 
blood, who were friendly with their families, 
generous te all men, and even nobly forgetful 
of injuries, when they had drank eight bottles. 
With them intempezance begia at the ninth. 
But these, he said, are the peculisr favorites of 
God, to them he has given the joys of the world, 
asan evidence of the joys of hereafter ; and all 
his congregation knew with what gratitude, 
(bowing as he said it) he acknowledged him- 
self to be one of these favorites.—Hodgskin’s 
Travels. %. 


. 





Some years ago, a young lady, named Ara- 
bella, the danghter of one ofthe Professors at 
the University of Oxford, eloped to Gretna 
Green with her father’s fcotman, and thus avoid- 
ed the unpleasant addresses of an elderly Gen- 
tleman, who from singularity in his walk was 
nick-named Dr. Toc, at which time the following 
lines were circulated in MS :— 
*Twixt foot-man John, aud Dr. Toe, 

A vivalship befel, 
Which ehould prove the favoured beau, 

To bear away the Belle. 
The foot-man won the Lady’s heart, 

And who can blame her?—No man, 
The whole prevailed against a part, 

*Twas fuol-man versus Toe man. 





MATRIMONIAL PUNCH. 

How can you, my <lear,(said a la‘ly to her hus- 
band ) prefer punch to wine? “ Because, my 
dear, itis so like Matrimuny-—-such a charming 
compound of opposite qualities.” Ay, my lord, 
I am the weak part Isuppose? ‘“ No, my love, 
you are the sweet, with a dash of the acid, and 
no small portion of the spirit.” 





WAR. 


Clump and Clod, two surly clowns, 
As reeling howe one night, 
From ale-house, where their happy crowns 
They souk’d in sad*ning plight. 
While all the azure tinted sky 
Spread out its clear expanse, 
And ali the glittering train on high 
Scem’d o’er their heads to dance. 


Qnoth Clump to Clod, I tell thee what, 
I ooly wish that I 
s much good pasture land had got 
BAs I can see blue sky. 


And J, quoth Clod to Clump, should like 
Thy wish to beat hy far, 

And have, to prove a wealthier tyke, 
An ox for every star. ng 


Ah but, says Clump, to veed them al 
What pasture could be vound ? 

Enough, says Clod, vor great and small, 
I'd veed "em on thy ground. 


What, and without my leave ? says Clump, 
Aye, that I would, says Cloddy, 

Quoth Clamp, then thee my hide shall thamp, 
Or I will bump thy body. . 

Sa to’t they went, hoth Ciymp and Clod, 
As fast as fist could tag, 

Till both Jay sprawling on the sod, 
And scarce a fist could wag. 

Now where’s your oxen, Clod ? says Clump,; 
And where, says Clod, your ground ? 

Both sigh’d, and carcass rais’d on rump, 
To vain for both look’d round. 

Ther shaking hands they cars’d all jare, 

. And théir deceiving eyes, 
That look’d for oxen in the stars, 








in the benevolent bloom of the.universe. If 


And pasture from the skies. 





























